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BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM CUSHING. 
From the Palladium. 


When a man, eminent for his talents, re- 
vered and beloved for his private virtues, and 
conspicuous by having discharged the du- 
ties of one of the highest offices of our go- 
vernment, for a series of years, with honor 
to himself and usefulness to his country, has 
paid the debt of nature, there can be no need 
of an apology for calling the attention of 
his fellow citizens to his character, or even 
in presenting it to their view as a model wor- 
thy imitation. On announcing, with painful 
sensations, the decease of the honorable 
William Cushing, we believe the propriety 
of the application of this remark to him is 
fully evinced. To offer consolation to his 
relatives and friends, or to dilate on those 
private virtues which have embalmed his 
memory with their tears, is not, however, 
our present purpose; but to give a few no- 
tices of a life devoted, for half a century, to 
the service of his country. 

Judge Cushing was born at Scituate, in 
the month of March, 1732-3, of parents dis- 
tinguished for their virtues, and respectable 
by their descent from the first settlers of the 
colony. His father and grandfather had been, 
successively, judges of the superior court of 
this province, and members of the council. 
Placed under a worthy private instructor, 
he discovered a precocity of genius which, 
at that time, in the opinion of his friends, 
indicated his future eminence. Having soon 
passed through the preliminary studies, he 
was entered a student at Harvard college, 
and graduated there in the year 1751. From 
this university he afterwards received the 
degree of M. A. and a doctorate of laws. 
Destined for the bar, he immediately com- 
menced the study of jurisprudence, under 
the direction of that celebrated lawyer, J. 
Gridley, esq. and, a: the expiration of the 
usual term, was sworn in an attorney. In 
1762, he was called to the degree of bar- 
rister; and after practising at the bar for a 
number of years, with great reputation, he 
was appointed judge of probate for the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, and in 1772 he received a com- 
mission as one of the justices of the superi- 
or court, 
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During this critical period in our country’s 
history, he alone, among those then high in 
office in this province, continued faithful to 
the interests and rights of his native land, in 
opposing the assumption of unlimited power 
over the colonies by the legislature of the 
mother country. But he never suffered this 
opposition to sway his judgment in the ad- 
ministration of justice; and, without sacri- 
ficing his opinions, his conduct was always 
marked by such suavity of manners, that no 
exception to it could be taken by the tory or 
the whig. 

The interregnum that occured between 
the dessolution of the provincial government, 
and the establishment of a new one by the 
provincial congress, was of short duration. 
The necessity of reorganizing the judicial de- 
partment of thé government soon become 
evident to the members of this congress; 
and, pursuant to a previous resolution, judge 
Cushing was, with universal satisfaction, a- 
mong the first to whom the administration 
of justice was confided. Mr. Adams, the late 
president, declining to accept the appoint- 
ment of chief justice, the office was confer- 
red on the deceased, in November, 1777. By 
the learning and integrity with which he 
presided on the bench, during the unsettled 
state of our country that ensued, the supreme 
court attained a character for impartiality and 
knowledge, that foreigners, as well as our 
own citizens, resorted to it, with the most 
perfect confidence, for a redress of their 
wrongs. 

Tothe energetic conduct of judgeCushing | 
supported by his brethern, are we, ina great | 
measure, indebted for the establishment of 
the supremacy of the laws, and the extinguish- , 





ment of the flames ofa rebellion, which was |! 





the federal constitution, judge Cushing ben: 
the whole faculties of his mind towards con- 
forming the principles of the common law 
two our changing circumstances; and he em- 
ployed himself, with much success, in sct- 
tling our judicial code on a firm basis. This 
was, indeed, no ordinary task. It required « 
genius, comprehensive as his, to embrace; 
at one view, the general system, and at the 
same time to enter into an analytical detail; 
to perceive the.defects of the parts, and pro- 
vide remedies that should not endanger the 
harmony of the whole body of our jurispru- 
dence. It is, however, the fate of the law, 
that the celebrity acquired by such useful 
and laborious though honorable exertions, is 
confined within the same limits which bound 
our juridical instructions; seldom, if ever, 
extending beyond the knowledge of its re- 
spective professors. 

At the organization of the federal govern- 
ment, judge C. was selected, by the immor- 
tal Washington, from the multitude of his 
brethren, to administer justice to the union 
at large, and to add stability and dignity to 
our own government. In this extensive 
sphere it was that his talents reflected the 
greatest lustre on himself, and were rendered 
the most subservient to the good of his coun- 
try. And, in discharging the duties of this 
station, he continued to employ his undivid- 
ed attention until near the ciose of his life, 
which teminated on the 13th instant. Al- 
though nature had, a few years prior to his 
death, pointed out to him the propriety of 
withdrawing from official cares, yet, owing 
to that niggardly spirit of economy, which 
affords to the officers of government falarics 
scarcely adequate to their subsistence, he had 
been unable, during the course of a long of- 


on the point of reducing to ashes the fair | ficial career, to set apart, from his annual 
temple of freedom, whose foundation had | income, a sum sufficient to support him in 


been cemented by the best blood of the he- H 


private life. Still, conscious of the impropri- 








rocs of the revolution. || ety of retaining an office when his ability to 
Averse from political conflicts, and believ- | 


| discharge its duties had ceased, and having 
| 
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ing that the purity of a judge ought to be | waited in vain for government to make pro- 
unsuspected, he ever kept aloof from deli- jj vision for their worn out officers, he had 
berative bodies, except when chosen a mem- prepared a resignation of his seat on the 
ber of that convention which formed our | bench. But the great Arbiter of events anti- 
constitution; in which he acted as vice presi- cipated his intention, and gave him his final 
dent, and exerted his influence in favor of discharge; and, we trust, that he has now 
its adoption. gone to reap, in heaven, that reward for 
From the revolution to the formation of | his long and faithful services, which had 
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been denied him by his countrymen on earth. 

Asa judge, the deceased united the learn- 
ing of the scholar with the science of the law- 
ver. He sought truth on whatsoever side she 
was to be found, alike regardless of the frowns 
of the great, or the clamors of the many; be- 
tween whom, the relative difference, as mem- 
hers of the state, in his enlarged view, was 
extremely small. He was characterized for 
possessing uncommon patience of hearing, 
quickness of perception, and deep investiga- 
tion. ‘Towards the bar, his conduct was cour- 
teous without familiarity, and dignified with- 
out austerity. In executing the more solemn 
duties of his office, in pronouncing the last 
judgment of the law, his manner was pecu- 
liarly interesting and impressive. 

Ass an orator his gestures were easy; and 
his eloquence was the more pleasing, as it 
was derived solely from nature. He was 
equablé in his style, which united simplicity 
with strength; chaste in his figures, correct 
in his thoughts, and perspicuous and smooth 
in his delivery. And, on all occasions, he 
anxiously avoided that pompous and inflated 
manner of discourse, and those false and stu- 
died ornaments of speech, with which some 
endeavor to dazzle an auditory. 

Besides these qualities, which rendered 
him the delight and ornament of the bench 
and bar, he was pressessed of those which 
made him beloved in private life. He was ac- 
cessible, obliging, generous and disinterest- 
‘ed; and, when business did not engage his 
attention, sportive and gay which his friends. 
But, above all, being convinced of the truth 
of our holy religion, he was attentive to the 
performance of its duties: and united in his 
person the true christian with the perfect 
gentlemen. 

so 


For the Repertory. 


THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER V. 
(Continued. ) 
His visage like the troubled sea, 

Uptorn and furrow’d with tempestuous winds, 

Shifted its hues, now deadly pale, aghast 

And horror struck, Cumberland. 

Black they stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. Milton. 

* You know, count, the object of my visit 
to the castle was principally to concert an 
wnion between my daughter and your son.” 

Ferresburgh bowed assent. 

“ But,” continued the king, “there is one 
thing in which I would be satisfied before we 
further discuss the subject of the marriage.” 

Stanislaus then informed Ferresburgh of 
his newly acquired knowledge of Thadia’s 


tory tone, why he had concealed the truth of 
her being alive so long from his sovereign. 
Ferresburgh, struck with fear at the 
thought of being discovered, was unable for 
some time to make any reply; at length sum- 
moning up the utmost of his resolution, he 
stammered out the excuse that had been 
previously determined on, by the advice of 
Austin. 

The king, who was now confirmed in his 
suspicions, seemed to be satisfied with this, 
at the same time determining not to quit the 
castle, until he had discovered, if it were 
practicable, the latent motives by which the 
count was actuated. 

Stanislaus now resumed the subject of the 
marriage. 

“Since you mentioned your condescending 
purpose, my noble lord,” said Ferresburgh, 
“ which I esteem the greatest honor 1 could 
obtain, I have heard” — 

“ And I, count, have heard too,” interrup- 
ted Stanislaus, “that my brave Linhault has 
betrothed himself to some other fair one.” 

“However it may be by me regretted,” 
said Ferresburgh, “ it is too true, my liege, to 
be doubted, and I am convinced that the 
princess would never consent toa marriage 
when affection is not the mutual bond.” 

“J am certain she would not,” replied the 
king, “but come, I have heard the whole 
from Linhault’s lips and from Roselle’s. No 
more need be said about it, Linhault shall 
never know that any thing of this nature 
passed between us.” 

Terresburgh expressed his astonishment 
at his sovereign’s knowledge of the affair, 
who soon relieved him from it, by relating 
his adventures in the abbey, and his subse- 
quent meeting with Linhault and Roselle. 
Ferresburgh declared his total ignorance of 
such a band of desperadoes infesting his fo- 
rests, and wondered who the prisoner in the 
chamber could possibly be. 

“The captain of this desperate band, my 
lord,” said Stanislaus, “after conducting me 
as I have already related, on directing me 
toward the castle, requested me to tell you 
that Martix still lived. 

“ Who!” cried Ferresburgh, starting fear- 
fully from the king, “ Martix alive!” 

The king was astonished! And gazing 
keenly upon the count, demanded if he knew 
this Martix. 

Ferresburgh, who saw that all depended 
upon his presence of mind, with a desperate 
struggle regained his composure, and repli- 
ed to the king’s inquiry,— 

“Too well, my liege; some short time ago 
I was attacked by him, and left him for dead 
upon the ground: though I knew not that he 
was the leader of a vanditti.” 








existence, and demanded, rather in a perem- 
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Stanislaus now eyed Ferresburgh more 
narrowly than before, but could perceive no 
perturbation in his countenance; this only 
doubled his astonishment, and he could not 
help thinking that perhaps the count was 
wronged by his suspicions. 

Ile now desired to be conducted to Lin- 
halt’s chamber, that he might see the youth 
befere his departure and give him seme ne- 
cessary instructions. Lopez was called and 
Stanislaus parted from Ferresburgh, who 
overcome by the agitation of his mind, sunk 
upon his couch as Austin entered the apart- 
ment, to whom he related what had passed 
between him and the king. 

The monk expressed his surprise that 
Martix should be alive, but requested his 
master to be under no apprehensions as no 
injury appeared to have been done, and here 
they separated. 

The king was conducted to the chamber 
of Linhault, to whom he related the inter- 
view he had with Ferresburgh, and then ad- 
dressed the youth thus:— 

“TI fear, my noble boy, that nothing but 
danger would surround the daughter of my 
noble murdered friend, if brought to the 
castle of Sobeiski; therefore, if your search 
be successful, bear her to the cottage of 
Braubenski, and from thence we will have 
her conveyed to Warsaw, her existence pub- 
licly proclaimed, and establish her in the 
honors of her house and name. And if an 
union between my gallant Linhault and the 
maid were practicable”— 

Linhault interrupted the king by observ- 
ing, that his highness knew it to be imprac- 
ticable, and they separated, the king to his 
chamber and Linhault to prepare for ‘his 
departure. 

By a cursed chance Austin passed along 
the entry as Stanislaus was speaking with 
Linhault, and immediately hastened to inform 
Ferresburgh of what he overheard, who no 
sooner learned what he had to fear, than he 
consulted with his confessor and they deter- 
mined that the latter should watch the cot- 
tage, and if Thadia were discovered, bear 
her to the castle, through an arbor beneath 
the western wing, out of which a flight of 
stairs conducted to chambers in the castle 
remote and long uninhabited. 

The day now began to decline and the huge 
periphery of the sun to sink beneath the wes- 
tern waves, throwing a fainter tinge upon the 
dread summit of the frowning hills. 

Portents of an approaching tempest ap- 
peared in the “blackening east;” the moon 
forgot to shed her silver radiance, and the 
stars affrighted, hid their twinkling fires. 

Malda and Roselle were seated in theif 





cottage anxiously waiting the return of Brat- 
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benski, who as has been said, had gone to the 

capital. Roselle had seen Linhault in the 
afternoon who informed her of his intended 
journey, of which she now informed her mo- 
ther, expressing great concern lest the ap- 
proaching tempest might pour its dreadful 
fury upon him, and perhaps crush him be- 
neath its rage. 

“ Do not give way to fears like these, my 
dear Roselle,” said the good Malda; “ Hea- 
ven, that watches over the good, will be his 
shield! But what is the purpose of his intend- 
ed journey to night?” 

“ He did not inform me,” replied Roselle, 
« but requested me not to urge him to un- 
fold his intention, as all should be explained 
on his return.” . 

A sigh now escaped the bosom of Malda, 
drawn forth by the remembrance of former 
years of happiness, when Roselle inquired 
the cause. Her mother would have evaded 
the question, but perceiving the eyes of Ro- 
selle bent on her, replied, that she enter- 
tained fears for the safety of her dear Brau- 
benski, if the storm should commence before 
he arrived at home. 

“ Heaven will watch the safety of my fa- 
ther,” said Roselle, “I hope he may arrive 
before the storm; it is nine o’clock and the 
tempest has not yet commenced.” 

They sat until ten o’clock, conversing of 
the inhabitants of the castle, and expressing 
their wishes for the return of Braubenski. 
At length, while the castle bell told the ele- 
venth hour, the faint glimmer of the light- 
ning flashed around the cottage, and the 
hoarse rumbling of the distant thunder pro- 
claimed the commencement of the elemen- 
tal war. Now the lightning became more 
vivid, and the approaching thunder broke in 
terrible peals above their heads; the patter- 
ing rain beat upon the cottage and swept fu- 
riously across the plain before the fleeting 
blast, beneath which the monarch of the 
woods bent his haughty head; the elements 
seemed mingling; fire, earth, air, and water 
were active in the conflict, while “ heaven’s 
artillery” added horrors to the night! 

“ May Heaven protect the unhappy crea- 
tures who abide the horrors of this tempes- 
tuous night!” said Roselle. “ My dear father, 
should he but feel its fury, nothing but the 
arm of Heaven can snatch him from else in- 
evitable ruin!” 

“ Heaven protect him!” said Malda mourn- 
fully. 

“ Heaven will protect him!” exclaimed 
Roselle with animation, “ these tempests 
are the instruments of Heaven to hur! his 
vengeance on a guilty world! He looses the 
pinions of their fury and bids them shake 
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good will be defended from their anger. 
Then Braubenski, my dear mother, is se- 
cure.” 

The tempest still continued in its utmost 
rage, when as the castle bell proclaimed the 
midnight hour, a loud knocking at the cot- 
tage door alarmed them for a moment, but 
Malda soon recovering, flew to the dour to 
admit her husband. 

“ Open, open,” cried Braubenski, “ let 
me have shelter from the merciless storm 
before I perish.” 

Malda, upon hearing this, immediately 
unbarred the door, and the peasant entered 
the cottage, with the rain dripping from his 
fur cloak, which he took off and casting it 
aside, threw himself upon a chair. 

“ What is the matter, my dear Brauben- 
ski,” said Malda, “ what is the matter?” 

“ The matter!”’ cried Braubenski, “ I dare 
not tell you half of what is the matter.” 

“ My dear father,” cried Roselle, “ with 
whom! what has befallen?” 

“ Ha! my fair Roselle,” exclaimed Brau- 
benski, “art thou yet safe, my lovely inno- 
cent? Come hither, girl, and kiss me.” 

Roselle approached Braubenski, and was 
putting her white arm about his neck, when 
Malda exclaimed, “ Braubenski!” 

“ True,” returned Braubenski, putting 
Roselle gently from him, “ I had forgotten! 
forgive me, dear Roselle; now seventeen 
years have passed away since you were born, 
and never yet have these old lips of mine 
been pressed to yours!” 

“ Indeed!” replied Roselle astonished. 

“ Tis true indeed,” replied Braubenski, 
“ those coral lips were never formed to feel 
the unhallowed press of mine.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear father,” said Ro- 
selle, “ but wherefore, may I inquire, is this 
perturbation?” 

“ T have a cause, a dreadful cause,” said 
Braubenski, “ a hundred fold to watch and 
protect you!” 

“ Me!” ejaculated Roselle. 

“ What means Braubenski?” demanded 
Malda. 

“ The bloodhounds, wife, have scented out 
their prey,” cried Braubenski, “ the wolf is 
in pursuit of the unsheltered Jamb! What 
damned spirit has betrayed my secret, I can- 
not tell; but let them come, ere they shall 
injure thee, Roselle, this arm must fall quite 
nerveless by my side, or this old heart forget 
my benefactor!” 

“ Me! am I in such extreme danger?” said 
Roselle. “ O! let us fly, my father, and seek 
protection in the castle of Sobeiski; the good 
Ferresburg will protect us.” 

“ The good Ferresburg!” muttered Brau- 
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sacred garment of the priest, to catch his un- 
suspecting victim with the greater ease; and 
the devil takes the semblance of the saint to 
further his designs; but soon they stand con- 
fessed, and thus Ferresburg stands.” 

“ Can it be?” cried Malda. 

“ My Linhault’s father?” exclaimed Ro- 
selle. 

“ Thy Linhault’s father,” replied Brau- 
benski; “ but come, sit you down on either 
side of me, and I will relate the adventures 
I have met with.” 

He then placed a chair by the fire for both 
Malda and Roselle, and seating himself be- 
tween them proceeded as follows. 


UBALDO. 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. VII. 


Avaunt, away tyrannic sway, 


Despotic man’s dominion. Burne. 


As I was the other evening sitting at my 
door enjoying the pleasant breeze, I was ac- 
costed by an old acquaintance that I had not 
seen for several years, who, after having 
staid and chatted with me for sometime hand- 
ed me the following letter as he withdrew, 
which I beg leave to present to the public 
in his own words. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1810. 
Mr. Gregory Gravity, 
Sir, 
Living in the country, and having no bu- 
siness of late to engage my attention, I now 
devote a considerable portion of my time to 


goes my close inspection, and at the bottom 
of several numbers of one of its papers 
styled The Cabinet, I was pleased to see 
your name: as you may suppose, I read them 
attentively, and perceiving your intention to 
be good, I have presumed to address you 
upon a subject which cannot fail to excite 
interest in the breasts of the humane, and 
which is unfortunately much practised by 
all classes of society. I mean cruelty to ani- 
mals. 1 have been in town a few days at the 
house of a friend. On my return yesterday 
from a solitary and reflective walk, my eyes 
were ungratefully encountered by a poor 
horse (attached to a cart loaded with stone) 
which had sunk beneath the weight of his bur- 
den; his driver made no effort to disengage 
him from his painful situation, but applied his 
lash most unmercifully, accompanying each 
blow with imprecations equally horrid. The 
poor animal was bleeding copiously, and had 
not the countenance of his master been so fu- 
rious as to awe me, I might have committed a 
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determined to chastise the one, or liberate 
the other. 

At length, however, with all the compo- 
sure I could summon, I asked him why he 
treated the horse so badly, he answered me 
with an oath that he was his own, and he 
would use him as he thought proper, at the 
same time observing that if I did not imme- 
diately leave him he would beat me worse 
than he had done his horse. 

My determination, which had been skaken 
in the beginning by the barbarity of his ap- 
pearence, his impudence had confirmed and 
{ was again resolved not to desist until I 
saw the persecuted animal extricated, which 
by the assistance of some passers-by I at 
length affected. Their feelings, I am happy 
to say, were perfectly congenial with my own; 
all concurred in a sentiment of horror for 
the master and pity for the slave. The vil- 
Iain was secured; the horse was, as he had 
represented him, his own property, and what 
rendered the action if possible still more 
base, he was the only means he possessed 
of procuring a subsistence. 

Even such, thought I, are the thanks of 
pretended friendship; such too often the re- 
ward we frequently receive for our unre- 
mitted exertions in the behalf of a person 
whose welfare does not interest us; and thus 
are we trampled in the dust by those whom 
we have assisted to raise to wealth and great- 
~ ness. 

Cruelty (though in every sense of the word 
sufficiently so) is not so dreadful when exer- 
cised towards a fellow-man; he is endowed 
with the faculties of reason, he possesses a 
mind capable of conceiving, and a spirit cal- 
culated to retaliate; he is at least on an equal 
footing with his antagonist, he sees himself 
insulted, and an internal feeling actuates him 
torevenge. But when a poor dumb beast is 
made the subject of inhuman barbarity it is 
an indelible stain upon the character of man. 
Formed for our convenience, and depending 
for support on our bounty, is it not ungene- 
rous, is it not unjust to treat them with ri- 
gor? Reflect on this, ye giddy sons of afflu- 
ence and pride, and let your severity be 
‘softened into kindness. 

The horse being the most noble and the 
most useful quadruped, in short the most 
absolutely necessary for us, I look upon as 
entitled to peculiar care; but our compas- 
sion should certainly be liberally extended 
to all, and we should each of us be able to 
say in the elegant and humane language of 
Cowper 
‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
‘Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who'd needlessly set foot upon a worm.” 
a 
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Although this gross treatment to horses 
which I have just exemplified is generally 
exercised among the vulgar, yet there is a 
refined sort of cruclty exercised by many 
who consider themselves respectable, not 
very different in its effects, though rather 
more fashionable in its infliction, and it is 
with real concern I say, that the gilded cur- 
ricle and dazzling gig frequently contain 
disguised barbarians; but the garb of a gen- 
tleman is too flimsy to conceal them, and 
they merely render themselves the more de- 
testable, by endeavoring to veil their de- 
formitics in the habit of another, and add the 
crime of hypocrisy to that of cruelty —But 
respect for your patience, which must by this 
time be nearly exhausted, warns me to con- 
clude. Present my best respects to Mr. 
Peaceable, whose productions I have read 
with pleasure, although I have not the honor 
of boasting his acquaintance. Hoping your 
laudable exertions will be crowned with their 
merited success, 


I remain your’s with esteem ¥* * % 
b] 


I have nothing to add to the communica- 
tion of my friend. Inhumanity is a subject 
too little pursued by writers, and too much 
practised by men: yet it appears to me that 
reason would disarm it of its power, and I am 
under the impression that its eloquence is 
self-sufficient if our readers will but lend it 
the sober ear of reflection. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 
—»_ +o 
For the Repertory. 
«Oh envy, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To hide thy hateful visage.” 
Mr. Editor, 

In my opininion a numerous class of man- 
kind is persuaded it was sent into the world 
for no other purpose, than to sneer and criti- 
cise the errors of its neighbors; and can 
scarcely be said to exist without the scandal 
loving circle. 

I was led to make the above observation, 
by remarking, more particularly than I had 
ever done previously, the illiberal sarcasms 
thrown out by these amiable beings, upon 
every person who had become by their su- 
periority, their envy, even the company pre- 
sent were not exempted from the animad- 
versions which their malicious tongues de- 
light in uttering. I had always understood 
that scandal was the peculiar province of the 
female sex, the ignorant part of it, but this 
evening witnessed to the contrary. 

It was a social party given by a particular 
friend of mine for the purpose of enjoying 
mirth and gaity in a rational degree. After 
having gone through the ceremony of intro- 








duction, I took a seat near a party of ladies 








and gentlemen whose frequent and reiterat- 
ed peals of laughter made me imagine there 
was something laughably interesting on the 
tapis; and eager to learn, that I might en- 
gage in the sport, I paid particular attention 
to their conversation, and to my surprise 
found them busily employed in the delightful 
occupation of tearing almost every charac- 
ter in the room to pieces. I thanked my for- 
tunate stars that as I wasa stranger I should 
escape being noticed; but I was mistaken, 
for presently I heard a lady in a more re- 
mote part of the circle inquire of the per- 
son who sat next her if she knew who that 
tall fellow was who had just entered the room, 
at the same time observing that from the 
awkwardness of his bow, she supposed it was 
his first introduction to genteel company. 
You may believe, sir, I felt a little queerish, 
fidgetted on my chair, gave a hem or two, 
by way of letting her know I had heard the 
compliment she was pleased to pass on me, 
and to my satisfaction found that I succeed- 
ed in silencing her for that time at least. I 
was about to withdraw when my attention 
was arrested by a shrill exclamation frem a 
lady who I was told was Miss Polly Pert, 
(old nick take all pertness, said I mentally) 
“La,” she exclaimed, at the same time flirt- 
ing her fan, “pray observe that awkward 
minx, with what an air she carries it; while 
looking at her baby face one would not sup- 
pose that she is sprung from zothing,” and 
continuing in an audible whisper, “ why, her 
father, a few years ago, was nothing but a ped- 
lar, who carried his wealth and family on his 
back through every village in the United 
States. For my part, I am surprised how the 
forward creature came to be admitted inte 
the fashionable circles; but wealth, like cha- 
rity, covers a multitude of faults. I declare I 
can’t look at her without feeling a great de- 
sive to inquire the price of pins by the gross. 
Do, my dear Foppington,” turning to a well 
dressed sprig of fashion who sat near her, 
“ oblige me by making the inquiry.” I felt my 
blood boil, and had he dared to have done so, 
I would have felled him to the floor; but my 
apprehensions subsided when he returned 
the following answer. “ I—oh, Jud! you pe- 
trify me! Do you think I would honor her 
with my notice? no, my dear madam,” he 
continued, at the same time casting a glance 
of approbation in a large mirror which re- 
flected his own pretty person, and setting his 
cravat, “ I have too great an antipathy to any 
thing that ever handled a yard stick, (though 
your father was a taylor, said I mentally) and 
upon honor would not come in contact with 
her for all the precious contents of her fa- 
ther’s budget.” This was followed by a loud 
laugh, while the poor victim of their rude- 
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ness was almost sinking on the floor with 
confusion. I felt very much irritated, but the 
object of my ire, not altogether relishing my 
contemptuous glances, prudently retired, and 
I, feeling for the poor girl, who had the mis- 
fortune to be very handsome, entered into 
conversation, and when divested of a little 
bashfulness, which in my eyes rendered her 
more interesting, found her in possession of 
a mind in the highest state of cultivation. I 
spent a most delightful evening listening to 
the tones of her mellow voice. 

From the female companions of Fopping- 
ton, I have already obtained satisfaction; ’tis 
in the assurance that their unfeeling con- 
duct will be despised by every heart fraught 
with the “milk of human kindness,” that 
pities where it must condemn, is silent 
where the truth cannot be spoken with 
advantage to the object, and never while 
beholding an innocent being sinking beneath 
the poisonous shafts of calumny, depresses 
her still lower by neglect, nor shuns her as 
contaminated. ORLANDO. 

—_ oo 
For the Repertory. 


An idler is a watch that wants. both hands, 

As useless when it goes as when it stands; 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 

Cowper. 
It is not a little amusing to take a peep at 

the idle part of the world, merely to disco- 
ver that trifling ingenuity which they are 
always exercising to cheat time of what they 
call her oppressive burthen: we see some 
engaged in all the intricate methods of 


_ gambling; some in the more common games 


of pleasure and the sports of the fields; some 
of a finer appetite think themselves nobly 
engaged, when always stretching the skin 
and coloring the nose with the good things 
of the earth; whilst others of a more whirl- 
legig temperament (if the faculty will allow 
me such an one) are forevex,eccupied ina 
variety of successful and, unsuccessful at- 
tempts to obtain the distinguished honor of 
causing some silly mutation in restless fa- 
shion. All, all, 
“« To fill the void of an empty brain.” 

Now, as such useiess parts of the commu- 
nity, are incompetent to theirown charge, and 
at a loss to kill time with any advantage to 
themselves or the public; one would think, 
they become proper objects for the protec- 
tion of legal authority; then let some long- 
headed legislator take the hint, and by a wise 
Motion in its proper place, we may have this 
the only useless part of the species placed 
in some public manufactory and furnished 
With mechanical apparatus suited to their 
different talents. This kind of compassionate 





regard would at least give such idle genile- 
men some kind of consequence in life; and 
render them an essential service by defend- 
ing them from the imputation of /fod/y and 
laboreous nonsense if not from ignorance. 

Considering the insignificant part which 
such characters act in the world, they would 
seem when compared with that class of man- 
kind exalted by wisdom and learning to be 
creatures of quite a different species, pos- 
sessing a sensorium of a particular structure, 
only susceptable of a kind of trifling excite- 
ment, that shall just discover their superi- 
ority to the brute creation, while it distin- 
guishes them from the rational. Thus that 
regular gradation from the meanest insect 
up to the perfection of intellectual nature is 
with greater uniformity maintained. I mean 
that the mighty charm frora the ourang ou- 
tang to sir Isaac Newton should (reasoning 
from analogy) be filled up to correspond with 
that beautiful, regular step by step ascent 
we discover in all the animal creation; and 
which has been so much noticed and admir- 
ed by philosophers. Hence I have some- 
times fancied the lowest human being pla- 
ced upon the back of this manly monkey, fol- 
lowed successively by others leaping upon 
the file according to their different capaci- 
ties or intellectual resemblance, until we had 
arrived to sir Isaac or one of the most ac- 
complished human characters. And when I 
have viewed this great pile in my imagina- 
tion, I could discover that this space being 
filled up gave exactly that nice gradation to 
the pile of perceptive beings which seemed 
wanting; yet as I could not avoid associating 
with this vision, the idea of “ attraction of 
gravitations,” I thought the gentlemen near 
the basis of such an edifice in a very unfilea- 
sant sttuation. 

But the subject will perhaps be thought 
too serious for irony; I only wish to contend 
for the dignity of that nature with which we 
are all endowed. The purpose for which man 
is created and trusted with that noble pre- 
rogative reason is a purpose of the utmost 
importance, it calls for the exercise of every 
latent power in the soul to fit it for its divine 
destination in a future state of promised 
felicity. Is there then a moment for intel- 
jectual indolence! Can a life be pleasing to 
God that is not useful to mankind! No. Arise 
then, ye children of folly, idleness and wealth, 
from the most disgraceful lethargy; shake 
off your aisaffection for the present and fu- 
ture welfare of the soul, and support that 
dignity which the rational creation should 
universally maintain. 

Some writers have expressed a belief that 
the faculties of men are ail naturally equal, 
and that the great disparity we every where 
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discover, urises from education, fortunc’ 
habits of life, &c. at the same time others 
have contended for an innate difference of 
intellect, depending upon a different orga- 
nization; but however such speculations 
may effect us, I believe it is very certain, as 
the celebrated Locke has observed, that “ the 
fault is generally mislaid upon nature, and 
there is often a complaint of a want of parts, 
when the fault lies in a want of a due im; 
provement of them.” “ The soul,” says ano- 
ther writer, “has a certain vegetative power 
which cannot lie wholly idle; if it is not laid 
out and cultivated into a beautiful garden, 
it will of itself shoot up into weeds or flow- 
ers of a wilder growth.” If that class of 
mankind whom I have hinted at in this pa- 
per, and who make so large a part of the hu- 
man species, would restrict their sensual 
pleasures and cultivate this intellectual gar- 
den, it would indeed change the very aspect 
of nature. When we behold such a multi- 
tude of idle and useless beings upon earth, 
who seem possessed of no ideas above those 
of sense and appetite, we can but exclaim 
O tempora! O mores! I feel for mankind 
when they are thus insulted, and in the em- 
phatical language of the author of Pursuits 
of Literature, “ I make common cause with 
all my fellow creatures, and call upon them 
to rally round the constitution of our hu- 
man nature and to support its dignity.” 
CENSOR. 
—— +o 
For the Repertory. 
Critique on the “ Laurel Hill” of Della Lira. 
Part I. 

The second part of this “ Poem,” begins 
thus: 

‘* Now flaming Ethon draws the orb of light, 
In foaming pride, to its meredian height;” 

By this it would appear as though there 
was but ove horse attached to the chariot of 
the sun; whereas according to heathen my- 
thology and the works of antient poets (with- 
out which they all vanish) there were sup- 
posed to have been four; viz. Ethon, Phle- 
gon, Eous, and Pyrois: that idea is therefore 
incorrect; but atmitting it to be proper, 
would not the line read better 

Now flaming Ethon draws the car of light,—? 
for although the sun is allowed to be an orb, 
yet the notion of drawing it, in that form, 
appears to me rather unnatural; the meta- 
phor in this case is not properly completed. 
I also think that had the three first words of. 
the second line been enclosed in a parenthe- 
sis, it would have rendered the passage clear- 
er than it now stands. 

Repetition, and play on words, in the days 


of Shakespeare were tolerated, they might, 


have been considered as embellishments, for 
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which reasons we so frequently see them in 
the productions of this inimitable bard; but 
they are now universally agreed to be offen- 
sive; and knowing this, it undoubtedly ar- 
vues a want of words in the author, when 
the same ones are frequently employed with- 
out effect, or injudiciously: for such I con- 
sider Della Lira’s repetition in the ninth and 
tenth lines, where it is evidently done to 
complete the measure: 

«« Among the sweets the sweets these roses yield. 

O! then I closely search the closet bowers.” 

“ Sweets” is also made use of more than 
once, not far distant, in the foregoing and 
succeeding verses. There are here several 
lines, which to speak with candor, I must 
call disgusting. 

The eleventh one, however, though of a 
forbidding appearance, presents a fine idea. 
«« Blest bowers, that softly breathe the soul of 

flowers.” 

I would here beg leave to mention to 
youthful poets in general, the extreme in- 
elegance of suffering a word to remain in the 
body of a line of the same termination as that 
which concludes it. 

His cighteenth and nineteenth lines may 
with justice be termed handsome; and his 
twenticth and twenty-first are also entitled to 
favor: I am, however, by no means pleased 
with his twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, and 
the introduction of « shefherd im the next 
line, subjects the author to the same sentence 
about to have been passed upon Alonzo re- 
specting the American nightingale. I am 
fixed in the opinion that the poetry of our 
country would gain propriety, and lose none 
of its elegance by expelling them both. 

His thirty-second and thirty-third lines, 
and more particularly the thirty-third, are 
extremely beautiful: 

«¢ The silver bosom of the sparkling stream.” 

But the next couplet obscures its lustre, 
and thus does Della Lira, as many other 
authors, by sudden and unwarrantable de- 
scents, 

Unnerve the vigor of deserved praise. 

Placing part of the letters of a person’s 
name, as he has done in his thirty-sixth and 
forty-second lines, is very unfavorable to the 
smooth flow of poetry; fictious appellations 
would be much preferable. In his thirty- 
ninth line he disregards the accuracy of lan- 
guage by applying the term “ game” to fish; 
his lexicon will corroborate the truth of my 
assertion here. In his fortieth and forty-first, 
where he describes L—w—s fishing, as en- 
deavoring to disco ver 
** A crowded schoolto please his well form’d mind.” 
i cannot agree with him as to the method 
he has taken of displaying the perfection, or 
proper regulation of the human faculties. In 


his next line the measure is not entirely 
faultless; the same may be said of the forty- 
seventh, though on the other extreme. 

If we neglect a strict adherence to mea- 
sure, in the true sense of the word, the charm 
of poctry is utterly destroyed: for it is as 
impossible that it can exist without harmony, 
as that the animal frame can be supported 
without food. It is therefore an object of 
primary importance, and the knowledge of 
its absolute necessity should be imprinted on 
the mind of every commencing candidate 
for poetic fame. In this respect, Della Lira 
is frequently censurable, but I attribute it 
merely to a careless habit, which it is to be 
hoped he will labor to conquer. 

AMATOR POETIC. 


—1 
For the Repertory. 
WEEKLY REFLECTIONS. 
We rejoice in the true possession of a 


friend, as a gift of inestimable value, an ac- 
quisition so rare, that he who enjoys it, does 


friendship to others is often a source. of real 
felicity, and there can be no doubt, that a man 
may have more satisfaction in this way, than 
when he is the object of another’s friendship. 
But there are those, who style themselves 
our friends, who are only enemies in disguise. 
These are numerous, and we should ever be 
on our guard against their deceptions. 

While the world goes well with us and 
fortune smiles around, there are many, who 
are ready to sit at our table, to make free 
with our glass, and as long as this continues, 
it is well; but when the appearance of things 
is reversed, when adversity bears hard upon 
us, how altered the scene! They who were 
our friends at the feast, are now the revilers 
and backbiters of our misfortunes. When 
the gloomy shade of poverty mar our coun- 
tenances, where are our pretended friends? 
With our prosperity they have departed, and 
are no longer the companions of our lives. 
We have tested their friendship, and what is 
it? Empty as the air, and dissipated as the 
dew of the morning. 

He who has few friends and that few sin- 
cere, is happier than he who with many is 
surrounded by a host of hypocrites. 

There are some who affect great regard 
merely fdr the sake of advancing their own 
interest, without any real desire to benefit 
others. Such characters are odious and con- 
temptible; we should keep a constant eye on 
their evil machinations, and when a favor- 
able opportunity offers, we should expose 
their treachery to public view. 

There are others, who, to use an old 








adage, carry two faces; they appear at one 


well to make sure of it. The exercise of 


ee mmm 


moment honest and sincere, in the next, the 
tongue of slander is let loose; and thus the 
malevolence of the hypocrite is displayed. 
This is pusilianimity of the basest grade, and 
such friends are the worst of foes, more to 
be dreaded than the most professed enemy. 
The world abounds with them, and they, too 
frequently, disturb the tranquility of social 
life. Down with such miscreants, consign 
them to the den of oblivion and disgrace! 
Is it demanded, what are the character- 
istics of a true friend? I answer, confide in 


'that man only, who, amid the changes and 
vicissitudes of human affairs, remains, un-° 


moved, the same. Trust him for your friend, 
who makes his profession in the time of 
trouble as well as in the hour of joy; in short, 
confide in no man, who bestows his regard 
from selfish motives. A true friend is in- 
deed difficult to be found; but to be possess- 
ed of one, is to have drawn a great prize, 
where thousands find a blank. Let him who 
is thus enriched endeavor to cherish that 
friendship which is so valuable, by recipro- 
cating affections. Thus the band of union 
may be rendered more permanent, the plea- 
sures of social life more complete, and the 
happiness of man might thus be consum- 
mated. 

The advantages arising from pure friend- 
ship are truly important, whether exercised 
between nations or individuals. It maintains 
order and harmony in our concerns with 
men, and when well regulated, contributes 
much to health, as well as happiness. 

That peace and tranquility should pervade 
the earth and stimulate all the actions of 
men, it is necessary that the benign influ- 
ence of friendship should become univer- 
sally prevalent. This alone can dispel the 
horrid clamors of war, and quench the fiery 
thirst for human slaughter. 

Friendship has power to quell the angry storm, 

To lull the passions of the jealous breast, 

To make the world from vicious ways reforth 

And calm the envious soul of man to rest. 


T. D. M. 


—2 +a 


For the Repertory. 
THE CONTRAST. No. Il. 


TO PITY. 
Pity, coeval with Omnipotence, 
Come, to my breast thy soothing power impart; 
Do thou eject each harsher feeling thence, 
And reign forever in my yielding heart. 


Forbid my soul the needy to oppress, 
Or cause one tear to tremble in their eye; 
Teach me to raise the wretched from distress, 
And ease the breast that heaves the lab’ring sigh’ 


While bounteous Heaven upon his pearly throne, 
Beams from his glorious face thy purest ray; 
Shall man the noble privilege disown, 





Or when his God commands him, disobey? 
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Ah! gentle cherub, let the creature know, 

Who deaf to pity scorns the Heav’n born power, 
That as he treats affliction here below, 
So Heaven shall treat him at a future hour! 


TO CRUELTY. 
Hence, dreadful being, whose unfeeling heart, 
To mercy’s moving, bland persuasion deaf; 
Ne’er deign’d a tear of pity to impart, 
Or stoop’d to yield the sinking wretch relief. 


The groans of grief are music to the soul, 
If thou, destructive cruelty, art there, 

Thine eyes in fiendlike joy triumphant roll, 
To hear the cries of anguish and despair. 


Hence to thy hell and fill rhe world no more, 
Relentless fiend, with life’s empurpled flood; 

Earth but for thee had ne’er been stain’d with gore, 
Nor monarchs waded to their thrones thro’ blood! 


For me, if e’er I stoop to own thy sway, 
Or aid thy power unfeelingly to spread, 
May Heaven exile me fromthe realms of day, 
And hurl thy fiercest fury on my head! 
OTHELLO. 


—— 
For the Repertory. 
HENRY AND AMELIA. 


Through the night’s dismal glooms to the realms of 
the dead 
Poor Henry in agony stole; 
The owls scream’d portentiously over his head, 
On his mind the fell fiends of misfortune had fed, 
And pleasure forsaken his soul. 


His love he once lavish'd upon a dear maid, 
As mild as the virgin of May, 
O’er her cheeks all the blushes of purity play’d, 
He often had rambled with her in the shade 
To beguile tedious hours away. 


As chaste as the flower whose delicate hue 
Flies the sun in his mid day career, 

So the eye of Amelia, sparkling in blue, 

Would shrink from a lover's too passionate view, 
And its lustre be-dim with a tear. 


Though modesty shone in her heavenly air, 
Which embarrass’d the diffident swain, 

Yet Henry was good as Amelia was fair, 

As a suitor he kneel’d, and his eloquent prayer 
To resist she endeavor'd in vain. 


His passion he told by the side of a stream, ~ 
Which murmur’d his tale through the grove, 
And when Phebus no more tinged the hills with his 
beam, 
Their souls were aroused by the rapturous theme; 
Bout innocent still was their love. 


To her heart its warm currents now pleasingly flow 
In the channels of life through her breast; 

The orbs of her bosom with ecstacy glow, 

She fancied long years of new transport to know, 
By Henry’s affections carest. 


Their pledges exchanged, on the cheek of the maid 
The youth seal’d his vows with a kiss; 
When that moment there rush’d from an ambushing 
shade, 
A villain who brandished a murderous blade, 
Which nipp’d the fond buds of their bliss. 


His eyes which were gleaming with cruelty’s glare 
Were ferocious to view when he frown’d;— 
He twisted his hand in Amelia’s hair 





And his knife which he plung’d in her bosom so 
fair, 
He reekingly drew from the wound. 


Her lover with desperate courage assail’d 
The barbarous villain in vain, 

Each effort to rescue her fatally fail’d, 

O’er Henry unarm’d the dread monster prevail’d, 
And the charming Amelia was slain. 


« Lie there!” cried the wretch, with exulting de- 
light, . 
‘‘ And no more my embraces control.”’— 
Then quickly he vanish'd before Henry’s sight, 
In the glooms of the forest’s unsearchable night, 
As dark as his own vengeful soul. 


Each night to the place where the maid’s butcher’d 
form, 
In the grasp of the grave doth repose, 
Regardless alike of false spirits alarm, 
Or the ravaging breath of the merciless storm, 
Her lover incessantly goes. 


O’er the spot may the doves of affection still mourn, 
May the lambkins of innocence play, 

For affection like her’s will sure seldom return: 

Let her sex from her innocence, modesty learn, 
And shun vice’s infamous way. 


Then, ye wicked, no more ‘‘ vent your venomous 
spleen” 
*Gainst the maiden of virtue sincere; 
Cast your eyes with regret on this sorrowful scene, 
O’er her body no monument left its proud mien, 
But her turf claims humanity’s tear. 
THADDEUS. 


— 
For the Repertory. 


RURAL POETRY.—SPRING. 
The jolly boatman down the ebbing stream, 
By the clear moonlight plying on his way, 
With prosperous fortune to inspire the theme, 
Singsa sweet farewel to the parting day. 


His rustic music measures even time, 
As in the crystal waves he dips his oar, 
And echo pleased returns the tuneful chime, 
Mixt with soft murmurs from the list’ning shore. 


The lamp of love pursues the day’s decline, 
And wearied nature seeks a soft repose, 
The stars bright shining and the sky serene, 

Silence seems listening as the water flows. 


From all around the inspiration comes, 
As the wild breezes of the spring advance; 
The opening buds dispense their sweet perfumes, 
And trembling light-beams on the eddies dance. 


So when the tide of life serenely flows, 
And health’s sweet gales the prosperous voyage 
attend, 
With nature’s charms the enraptured fancy glows, 
And the gay scenes the poet’s themes befriend, 


The morning’s fragrance, the refreshing shade, 
The murmuring waters and the cooling breeze, 

The lofty mountains and the rough cascade, 
Delight the senses and the fancy please: 


When the dark shadow of the sailing cloud, 
That passes swift along the distant brow, 

Or the bleak snow shower comes, and roaring loud, 
With a rough blast makes all the forest bow. 


Bright Fancy’s Genius tunes her rural reed, 
And rolls her eyes o’er all the vary’d scenes; 
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The changing seasons, and the verdant mead, 
The hills and rivers and the fertile fields. 


The enthusiastic feelings of her breast, 

Glowing with wishes for her country’s fame; 
And in expostulation thus express 

The noble hopes her generous thoughts inflame: 


And shall the Olympus be so highly famed, 
Compared with Vernon, Washington’s retreat? 
Or shall Scamander’s rivulet be named, 
When we the mighty Oronoke repeat? 


Shall Grampian hills and Grongar be renown’d, 
And Windsor’s pastoral elegance display’d; 
Shall Forgusan with water hlies crown’d, 
Sing Scotia’s rivers gliding through the shade? 


And shall not here some kindred bard be found, 
To add soft harmony to rural themes, 

And cause the shepherd's tread on classic ground, 
Near Erie’s banks, or smooth Ohio’s streams? 


A Dyer or a Mickle here may rise; 
And as the objects so the verse excel: 

Some Burns with Shakespeare to contend the prize; 
As “ nature’s master piece is writing well.” 


Some Alsop or a Dutton may describe, 

The rude sublime his native country wears: 
Niag’ra’s falls the Mississippi’s size, 

And the vast waters that her bosom bears: 


Butlet him not, through a weak pride, despise 
The rural hamlets and the happy swains, 
Where Lahaskeek and Cuttelaussee rise, 
And water with their streams the fertile plains. 


But in an age unlearn’d and somewhat rude, 
Let this suffice to inspire the youthful mind 

With lively zeal to be yet more improved, 
And make each useful talent more refined. 


3. W, 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1810. 





To Correspondents. Laneret will be at- 
tended to next week. 





MARRIED, 

By the Rev. Dr. Rogers, on Thursday 
evening, the 13th inst. Mr. Joseph WW. Kin- 
nan, to Miss Martha Dougiass, both of this 
city. 

Also, by the same, on Thursday the 20th 
inst. Mr. William Siter, junr. to Miss Léui- 
zabeth Wiliams, both of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 


i a 


"A fire broke out in Alexandria, on Mon- 
day evening last, which destroyed between 
SO and 40 houses, principally warehouses. 
Damages estimated at from four to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, 
———— 
Copy of a letter from the Minister of Foreign Re 
lations to Mr. Armstrong. 
Paris, Avgust $, .310. 
Sir, 





“ 1 have laid before his majesty the em- 
perior and king, the act of congress of the 
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first of May, extracted from the p:per of 
the United States, which you had transmitted 
to me. His majesty could have wished that 
this act, and-all other acts, of the United 
States that may concern France, had been 
‘always officially notified to him. 

“ The emperor applauded the general em- 
bargo laid by the United States on all their 
vessels, because that measure, if it has been 
prejudicial to France, contained at least n6- 
thing offensive to her henor. It has caused 
her to lose her colonies of Gaudaloupe, Mar- 
tinique and Cayenne. The emperor did not 
complain of it. He made this sacrifice to the 








principle which determined the Americans to 
impose the embargo, and which inspired 


them with the noble resolution of interdicting |! 


themselves the use of the sea, rather than 
submit to the laws of those who wish to be- 
come its tyrants. 

“ The act of the lst of March removed the 





embargo, and supstituted for it a measure | 
which must have been particularly injurious || 


to the @terest of France. That act, with | 


which the emperor was not acquainted fora } 
considerable time after, interdicted to Amer- fl 
ican vessels the commerce of France, whilst |) 
it authorised a trade with Spain, Naples and | 


Holland, that is to say, with countries under 
French influence, and denounced confisca- 
tion against all French vessels that should 
enter the ports of America. Reprisal was a 
matter of right, and commanded by the dig- 
nity of France, a circumstance upon which 
it was impossible to make any compromise. 
The sequestration of all the American ves- 
sels in France was the necessary result of 
the measure taken by congress. 

“ At present the congress treads back its 
steps. It revokes the act of the Ist of March. 
‘The ports of America are open to French 
commerce, and France is no longer interdic- 
ted to the Americans. In short, the congress 


‘engages to oppose such of the belligerent | 


powers as shall refuse to recognize the rights 
of neutrals. 

“ Inthis new state of things, I am author- 
ised to declare to you, sir, that the decrees of 


. ° : ' 
Berlin and Milan are revoked, and that from 


the Ist of November, they will cease to be in 
force, it being understood that in conse- 
quence of this declaration the English shall 
revoke their orders in council, and renounce 
the new principles of blockade which they 
have attempted to establish; or that the United 
States conformably to the act which you have 
just communicated, shall cause the rights to 
be respected by the English, 

' « It is with the most particular satisfac- 
tion that I inform you of this resolution of 
the emperor. His mezjesty loves the Ameri- 
cans. Their prosperity and their commerce 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Abortion 0 1 Fever, typhus 2 0 
Abscess 1 0 Whooping cough O 2 

| Apoplexy 1 O Hives 0 1 
Casualties I 0 Inflam. of bowels 0 1 
Cholera morbus 0 2 Insanity 1 0 
Consumption of lungs 6 0 Old age 1 0 
Convulsions 4 Scrofula 0 1 
Dropsy 1 0 Smail pox, naturalO 3 
Dropsy of the breast 1 0 Still born 0 3 

| Dropsy in the brain. 0 1 Sudden 1 0 
Drowned 1 0 Worms 0 1 
Dysentery 1 1 —_— 

| Debility 0 2 21 27 
Epilepsy 1 0 —_—- 
Fever, bilious 2 3 Total 48 
Fever, nervous 0 1 





enter into the views of his policy. The inde- 
p dence of America is one ot the principal 

‘les o. the glory of France. Since that epoch, 
he __ peror has felt a pleasure in aggran- 
dizing the United States; and in all circum- 
sauces, Whatever can contribute to the inde- 
pendence, the prosperity, and the liberty of 
America, will be regarded by the emperor 
as conformable to the interest of his empire.” 





HEALTH OFFICE, 
September 22, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 15th to the 22d September. 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 13 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 2 60 70 5 
2 5 2 70 80 0 

5 10 2 30 90 1 

10 20 3 90 100 0 

20 30 6 Ages unknown 0 

30 40 5 —_ 

40 350 2 Total 48 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 30’clock. 


September 17 62 62 63 
18 64 66 68 
19 63 63 63 
20 63 64 65 
21 64 65 66 
22 67 68 69 





District of Pennsylvania, to wit: 

Be it remembered, that on the twelfth day of Sep- 
tember, in the thirty fifth year of the independence 
of the United States of America, A. D. 1810, Den- 
nis Heartt, of the said district, hath deposited in this 
office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims 
as proprietor, in the words following, to wit: 


«* The Heiress of Sobeiski. A romance. By Joseph 
Hutton, author of the School for Scandal, Wounded 
Hussar, &c. ' 

Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the world o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes. 
Shakspeare.” 


In conformity to the act of the congress of the 
United States, intituled, « An act for the encourage- 
ment of learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies during the times therein mentioned.” 
And also to the act, entitled, «* An act supplementa- 
ry to an act, entitled, ‘an act for the encouragement 





of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies during the time therein mentioned,’ and ex- 
tending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, 
engraving, and etching historical and other prints.” 


D CALDWELL, 

















Clerk of the district of Pennsylvania. 


Se emai 


PROSPECTUS 
OF YHE 
PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY, 
A Literary and Miscellaneous Paper, published 
weekly, 
BY DENNIS HEARTT, 

Assisted by gentlemen of learning and talents. 

The periodical publications of this country are al- 
ready very numerous; many of them are conducted 
with great ability and are well worthy of the support 
which they receive. Party politics, however, and fo. 
reign news engross too great a portion of their con- 
tents to render them generally useful; and as they are 
intended only to diffuse the current information of 
the day, they are of a nature so fugitive as to render 
a more permanent repository of state papers, valua- 
ble tracts and literary articles greatly desirable. 

From these considerations, it is presumed that it 
will be an acceptable service to present the public 
with a paper, in the form of a literary magazine and 
weekly register, which shall contain interesting do- 
mestic intelligence; the proceedings of our national 
council and state legislature; such foreign intelligence 
as may be materially connected with the affairs of 
our own country; biography; religious and moral es- 
says; essays on scientific and entertaining subjects; 
poetry, fiction, wit and humor; with a list of marri- 
ages and deaths, and occasionally the fashions. 

The Philadelphia Repertory shall not be a recep- 
tacle for party politics or personal abuse; but a cabi- 
net in which men of talents may deposit the effu- 
sions of their leisure hours 

The publisher flatters himself that he will be able, 
with such a variety of matter, to render his paper 
both instructive and entertaining. The utmost indus- 
try and perseverance will be exerted to deserve the 
support of the public so liberally commenced 

The publication commenced only on the fifth day 
of May last; and independently of the liveral sub- 
scriptions of Philadelphia, patronage has already been 
received from gentlemen residing in most of the 
states in the union, as well as East Florida, Bermu- 
da and London: indeed, such has been the rapidity 
with which the subscriptions have been received that 
the publisher will be obliged to reprint several of the 
first numbers, in order to complete sets already en- 
gaged, and to supply demands hourly expected from 
different quarters. 

CONDITIONS. 

Each number shall contain eight large mediuri 

quarto pages, printed with a handsome type on fine 


paper. At the close of the year will be presented a 
title page and index, with at least one handsome 
engraving. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. c 

The price will be four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half yearly in advance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Those who may wish to have the volume com- 
plete will please to send their names to the publisher, 
No. 17 Arch street, Philadelphia, previous to the 
first of November, as the first numbers will then be 
put to press. . 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory, after the first of November next, will be ex- 
pected to pay the difference. ! 

Philadelphia, September 22, 1810. 


ne 





—— 





PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
No. 17, Arch street. 
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